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THE FOUNDATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY 
EXPLICIT PRIMITIVES 

AMONG the keenest minds that are pursuing abstract thinking 
at the present day are those which are engaged in carrying 
back the historical beginnings of certain of the sciences — in general, 
crude, accidental, hit-or-miss — to the underlying principles on which 
they can be (not have been) founded. This work consists in the 
main in bringing to light and setting down in plain black and white 
all the principles that have hitherto been let in surreptitiously — 
without full consciousness of what it is that is being taken for 
granted. It is evident, when one stops to think of it, that every sci- 
ence, and thought itself, is subject to the following two limitations: 
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(a) Not everything can be denned. 

(b) Not everything can be demonstrated. 

To define everything or to prove everything would lead to an in- 
finite regress — it would require an infinite number of antecedent 
terms, and an infinite number of antecedent premises, as well as an 
infinite intelligence for the work of putting them together; it could 
not be undertaken by any one short of an Absolute. Now everybody 
has always been aware of this as an abstract proposition — the trouble 
is that thinkers have not always drawn the simple corollaries that 
must be adhered to, so soon as a science has progressed sufficiently 
to be under the control of scientific method at all, if it is desired to 
keep it free from shocking ambiguities and question-beggings : 

(c) Indefinable terms must be distinctly enumerated. 

(d) Undemonstrable propositions must be explicitly assumed. 
Nothing must be admitted, that is to say, in the way of terms 

(concepts) or propositions (statements, truths, items of knowledge) 
except upon rigid inspection and fully above board. The vaguenesses 
and confusions that must follow upon the neglect of this simple pre- 
caution are evident theoretically, and are patent, in most branches of 
learning, as matter of fact. They are most vicious, of course, in 
those cases where widely different views are taken regarding the ac- 
tual content, in fundamental matters, of the science in question — 
that is, as to what of the early propositions incontinently admitted 
into it are really true and what are not true. In such cases, proofs 
which carry conviction to one party to the discussion are perceived 
to be illegitimate by the other. 

I add a few remarks, which there is not time to develop farther 
here: 

1. Besides the "primitives" here mentioned (I use the term to 
cover the undefined terms and the unproved principles together), 
and the deductions from them, a science will, in general, consist of 
the results of observation ; these are of the nature of particular prop- 
ositions (including individual propositions) — if they are made into 
universal propositions, their universality will probably be hypothet- 
ical. Thus we observe that lines equally distant in more than two 
places do not meet within the field of observation. If we affirm that 
they never meet, we make our science (to this extent) an hypothetico- 
deductive science. 1 

2. There is often great latitude as to which of several primitives 
are to be admitted; a may be defined in terms of b (explicitly inde- 
finable), or b may be defined in terms of a (explicitly indefinable). 

'See Huntington and Ladd Franklin, "Symbolic Logic," in Encyclopedia 
Americana. 
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The choice would be a matter of taste or convenience with reference 
to the further development of the science. 

3. In the case of a science which is not at the beginning of things, 
terms need not be denned which are taken over from some more fun- 
damental science. Thus when political economy defines wealth as 
those objects of desire which, etc., it properly takes over the term 
"objects" from the philosophers and the term "desire" from the 
psychologists. But for mathematico-logic, philosophy, and psychol- 
ogy themselves, this procedure is, of course, not available. 

4. With the aid of the term "primitives," the two rules given 
above may be expressed as one : 

(e) Primitives must be admitted explicitly. 

The sciences which have been developed most strictly in accord- 
ance with the mark of rigidity here insisted upon are, of course, 
physics, mathematics, and logic — physics of olden time, within its 
limitations, and mathematics and logic, as regards a real delving 
down into their basal concepts and assumptions, only within the last 
generation — in spite of the fact that the general exactness of reason- 
ing which prevails in these sciences ought to have suggested this 
procedure from the beginning. Cases of the infringement of the 
principles are always too common ; but it is seldom that they reach 
the stage of a "circle in definition" (as in the case of Clerk-Maxwell, 
who defines matter as that which may have energy communicated to 
it, and energy as that which passes from matter to matter), or that 
actual ignorance of the principle is exhibited — as in the delicious 
example to be found in a quotation made by Miss Calkins for another 
purpose. 2 Whetham, after pointing out correctly the lack of logic 
involved in explaining matter in terms of ether and ether in terms of 
matter ("a fairly closely packed conglomerate of minute grains in 
continual oscillation"), says: "An ultimate explanation of the 
simplest events remains, apparently forever, unattainable" (italics 
mine). That is to say, he is not quite certain that explanation may 
not antecede explanation without end — even without calling in the 
aid of an Infinite Intelligence ! 

It would seem that these simple elementary considerations might 
have suggested themselves spontaneously to all those who spend their 
lives in thinking, but certainly after the model has once been set by 
the mathematico-logicians, there ought to be no delay in following it 
on the part of all delvers into the beginnings of things, and espe- 
cially the philosophers, and more especially still the disputants 
over realism and idealism. In this field it takes very careful skating 
indeed not to slip into the use of terms which, for an opposing dis- 

2 This Journal, Vol. VIII., p. 456, 1911. 
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putant, assume the very contention at issue. The program for the 
next meeting of the American Philosophical Association, which is 
printed in this issue, adopts the plan, admirable in design, of 
paving the way for mutual understanding among the disputants by 
providing not only a summary of existing views in regard to the 
questions to be discussed, but also a set of definitions of terms to be 
used in the discussion. But, if I am not mistaken, the makers of the 
program must intend the resulting discussion to be carried on solely 
among the neo-realists themselves. To those who have not been 
convinced by the arguments of this active school of thinkers, who 
believe, with Professor Lovejoy, 3 that they represent a return to 
the "primitive spiritism" of our early ancestors — it must seem that 
quite too many things are admitted, in the phraseology adopted, 
which the pure idealist would object to. The realists have done a 
splendid service in battling against some of the untenable, mystical 
tenets of some of the schools of idealism, as the necessary internality 
of relations, the existence of an absolute, and others, which are, how- 
ever, not essential parts of the belief. The central feature of pure 
idealism is that consciousness is everything — that is, everything of 
the first, most absolute, degree of reality. We have a conviction, an 
utter awareness, of the discriminable constituents of consciousness 
that we never have (after we have once begun to philosophize) of 
all those inferences-by-analogy which give us, in spite of our experi- 
ence of dreams, a passable belief in the actuality of les autres, of 
physical "objects," of nervous systems, etc. All these are "working 
hypotheses," which "hang together" perfectly — they lack nothing 
but the absolute convincingness of a conscious experience. Miss 
Calkins, who has given lately a brilliant and, I believe, unanswerable 
defense of idealism, 4 considers that a hypothetical unknown, an 
extra-consciousness reality, is utterly negligible. I should rather 
consider that it is a perfectly valid hypothesis, got, it is true, by an 
extrapolation (to use the physicist's term) beyond its legitimate 
limits, of the induction that every event has some cause, but per- 
fectly well authorized, so long as one does not assign to it a validity 
which it does not possess. It is at all events an hypothesis which can 
never be disproved. The pure idealist of this kind (I had better call 
him the Simple Idealist, to avoid confusion with other uses of the 
term) is therefore identical with the Hypothetical Realist, and, as it 
happens, he accepts fully the two marks which Professor Montague 

* ' ' Reflections of a Temporalist on the New Bealism, ' ' this Journal, Vol. 
VIII., p. 598. 

"'The Idealist to the Realist," this Journal, Vol. VIII., p. 449. 
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gives, inadvertently, 6 as the characterization of realism — (1) it holds 
that things perceived may continue to exist after they are no longer 
perceived, and (2) it is opposed to the belief which denies that they 
can exist under such circumstances. At the same time, while one is 
a philosopher, and walking about upon the points of his philosoph- 
ical needles, there ought to be "no need of this hypothesis." 

I maintain, but at present without argument, that the first tenet 
of a sound epistemology should be: 

(/) Consciousness is, in any system of thought, the first great in- 
definable. 

Reflex nervous systems, objects having physical properties, ac- 
tivities of organisms, are, for the idealist, the very things that he 
denies the existence of — and by existence he means simply "occur- 
rence within a given field of thought." The field of thought from 
which he excludes them is that of the ultimate real — the domain of 
a non-hypothetical consciousness. 

I wish merely, upon this occasion, to insist upon the importance 
of the principle here brought up — that of "explicit primitives" — 
and not to argue farther my contention that it is fundamentally 
sinned against in the "Program of Six Realists" and in that of 
the coming meeting of the Association. The very postulate which it is 
assumed that all members will agree in admitting — that of the ex- 
istence of "different persons" — is abhorrent, surely, to all but real- 
ists. The existence of other individuated sequences or streams of 
perception besides the one which is a constituent of my own con- 
sciousness is fully as much a pure assumption (hypothesis) as is 
the existence of an external world. After it has once been made, 
there is no occasion for balking at the existence (occurrence within 
the same universe) of any other occupants of an external world. 
It is, however, an immense advance in philosophical discussion to 
find definitions and postulates prepared beforehand, and in par- 
ticular to find postulate used, as it should be, for admitted asser- 
tions of existence (particular propositions). For universal proposi- 
tions, the term axiom should be used. The fundamental distinction 
between propositions which assert and those which deny existence is 
of such great importance that it should be indicated in the name. 
Thus there are no postulates in the purely hypothetico-deductive 

• ' ' Program and First Platform of Six Eealists, ' ' this Journal, Vol. VII., 
p. 396. 

Tor further brief discussion of a doctrine of truth, judgment, indeflnables, 
etc., in harmony with views here advocated, see Verhandlungen Acs III. Inter- 
nationalen Kongresses fur Philosophie, Heidelberg, 1908. 
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sciences. For a term to cover both of these concepts, "first prin- 
ciples" can be used. 7 

"We shall then have the following table : 

Concepts (terms) r Axioms (universal propositions, 

First Principles (propositions, J assertions of non-existence) 

truths, items of knowledge, 1 Postulates (particular proposi- 

assertions, statements) I tions, assertions of existence) 

Christine Ladd-Feanklin. 
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NOTES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRI BERGSON 

II. Indeteeminism and Dynamism 

IN an earlier paper 1 I have discussed Bergson's " anti-intellec- 
tualism" and "immediatism." His indeterminism is, in the 
first place, a sequel to his anti-intellectualism. Since determinism is 
a device of the intellect, it is relative to the interest which moves the 
intellect, and can not therefore be imposed on life itself. Instead of 
being determined, the will is itself the author of the principle of 
determination ; this principle is not its master but its creature. Thus, 
according to Schiller, "determinism is an indispensable postulate 
of science as such." As such it "has primarily a moral signifi- 
cance; it is an encouragement and not a revelation." And "it is 
quite easy to accept it as a methodological assumption without claim- 
ing for it any ontological validity. ' ' "Whether we accept this postu- 
late, or "the ethical postulate of freedom," is in the end "a matter 
of free choice, ' ' based on their relative serviceability. 2 

Such considerations as these support the indeterministic theory 
only provided two further assumptions are made. In the first 
place, it must be assumed that the agency which formulates and 
employs a certain category can not itself be subject to that category. 
This assumption plays a notable part in all philosophies which seek 
to distinguish and separate the subject of knowledge from all of its 
objects. It is argued that known object implies knowing subject; 
and that to make this subject itself object is to displace and falsify it. 
The real subject is that which in every case of knowledge functions 
as subject. The application to the question of determinism is obvi- 
ous. It is argued that things are determined by virtue of being 
objectified; and that the objectifying activity itself thus escapes 
determination. 

* See Baldwin 's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Art. ' ' Propo- 
sition. ' ' 

1 This Journal, Vol. VIII., No. 25, p. 673. 

5 ' ' Studies in Humanism, ' ' pp. 395, 396, 397. 



